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FOREWORD 


The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  (MAPC),  the  regional  planning 
agency  for  the  Boston  region,  is  in  the  process  of  developing  strategies 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  region's  population.  This  is  a  long  and 
complex  undertaking  and  must  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  past  trends 
and  current  problems  as  well  as  a  sensitivity  to  community  attitudes  and 
an  assessment  of  the  available  resources.  This  Working  Paper  represents 
one  of  the  efforts  of  MAPC  to  break  down  the  complexities  of  the  issues 
involved  into  manageable  components  for  analysis  and  will  serve  as  back- 
ground information  for  developing  approaches  and  strategies  related  to 
residential  development  and  neighborhood  preservation  and  revitalization. 
This  Paper  is  an  integral  component  of  the  Housing  Plan  of  the  Comprehensive 
Regional  Plan. 


This  Working  Paper  has  been  prepared  by  the  Housing/Community  Development 
staff  of  MAPC  in  close  cooperation  with  MAPC's  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
(TAC)  on  Housing  and  has  been  approved  by  the  TAC.  The  TAC  is  comprised  of 
the  following  members:  Michael  Lipof  (Chairman),  Ellis  Ash,  Elizabeth 
Bransfield,  Philip  L.  Clay,  Reverend  Thomas  D.  Corrigan,  Representative 
Genevra  Counihan,  Eva  Curry,  Peter  Damon,  Rolf  Goetze,  Representative  Barbara 
Gray,  Jorge  N.  Hernandez-Martinez,  Norman  Homsy,  Polly  Jackson,  Tunney  F, 
Lee,  John  C.  Magri,  Alan  McClennan,  Jr.,  Norma  Millett,  Agnes  Moore,  George 
Morrison,  Andrew  01  ins,  Samuel  E.  Reinherz,  Wayne  Sherwood,  Eugene  Skoropowski, 
Lois  Stern,  James  A.  True. 


James  A.  Miller,  Acting  Executive  Director,  has  provided  general  review  and 
guidance.  The  project  has  been  directed  by  Norma  Bogen,  Director  of  Planning 
Projects  and  responsible  for  MAPC  Housing/Community  Development  activities. 
Ralph  Rusin  assumed  major  responsibility  for  analyzing  the  data  and  writing 
the  Working  Paper.  Other  staff  members  who  contributed  include  Lawrence  Brennan, 
Leonard  Bogorad,  and  Nancy  Palmer. 


The  preparation  of  this  report  was  financially  aided  by  the  101  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  District  and  by  federal  grants 
from  the  following  agencies:  The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  The  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  The  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING 
IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 
INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  be  issued  as  part  of 
the  Council's  current  planning  activities  relating  to  housing.  The  focus 
of  these  activities  is  on  the  development  of  a  Plan  for  Housing  and 
Residential  Development  for  the  Boston  Region  and  the  development  of 
strategies  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  region  while  ensuring  consistency  with 
Council  policy  in  other  areas  of  concern  such  as  transportation,  water 
quality,  environmental  quality,  land  use,  economic  development  and  the 
provision  of  services. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  planning  process  is  the  preparation  of 
a  statement  of  current  and  future  problems  that  inhibit  meeting  the  region's 
housing  needs.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  analysis  of  past  trends  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  housing  market  has  responded  to  past  sets 
of  conditions.  Then,  using  available  knowledge  about  present  sets  of 
conditions  and  probable  future  sets  of  conditions,  an  assessment  can  be 
made  about  the  types  of  housing  problems  the  region  is  currently  facing 
and  is  likely  to  face  in  the  future. 

The  work  is  organized  into  six  major  sections.  The  first  section 
is  concerned  with  the  issue  of  whether  the  present  number  of  units  and 
present  levels  of  production  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  region's  housing 
needs.  The  next  section  examines  the  cost  of  housing.  This  is  followed 
by  a  third  section  which  discusses  problems  pertaining  to  the  mix  of 
types  of  housing  and  the  distribution  of  this  housing  throughout  the 
region.  This  section  also  considers  problems  which  arise  from  dis- 
crimination in  the  region's  housing  market.  The  fourth  section  covers 
the  issues  of  maintenance  of  the  existing  stock  and  neighborhood 
preservation.  Section  five  estimates  increases  in  the  number  of  households 


from  1970  to  1980  and  1995  as  well  as  estimating  production  volumes 
necessary  for  accomodating  this  increase  in  households.  The  last 
section  presents  a  summary  of  the  report  and  a  brief  overview  of  how 
present  and  future  trends  can  be  expected  to  affect  the  region's 
ability  to  supply  suitable  housing  for  all  households. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  report  does  not  describe  in  detail 
all  types  of  problems  relating  to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  region. 
Rather  it  emphasizes  the  major  issues  of  whether  or  not  there  is  enough 
housing  of  the  right  type  in  the  right  place  and  at  affordable  prices 
for  all  types  of  households  throughout  the  region.  Other  reports  will 
concentrate  on  obstacles  to  meeting  the  region's  housing  needs,  the 
identification  of  the  various  types  of  communities  in  the  region, 
growth  and  employment  trends,  and  the  relationship  of  housing  to  com- 
munity development. 


PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING 
IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 
SECTION  ONE:  PRODUCTION  VOLUMES 

This  section  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
aggregate  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the  region  is  sufficient  for  the 
total  number  of  households  in  the  region.  This  is  not  the  same  as  asking 
whether  or  not  the  region's  housing  need  is  being  met.  This  latter 
question  is  much  more  complicated  and  "multi-dimensional."  Comparing 
the  number  of  housing  units  to  the  number  of  households  merely  provides 
an  indication  of  whether  or  not  there  is  an  overall  critical  housing 
shortage  in  the  region.  It  does  not  address  issues  dealing  with  the 
distribution  of  housing  resources  by  location,  size,  price,  or  tenure, 
nor  does  it  deal  with  questions  of  equity,  i.e.,  whether  housing  is 
available  to  all  age,  income,  ethnic,  religious,  and  minority  groups. 

Building  Trends 

Since  1960,  housing  production  in  the  MAPC -region  has  followed  a 
cyclical  pattern  similar  to  housing  production  at  the  State  level.  Both 
of  these  patterns  reflect  housing  production  at  the  national  level. 
Figure  One  illustrates  the  yearly  volume  of  residential  building  permits 
issued  in  the  State  and  in  the  MAPC  region  from  1960  to  1975.  This 
graph  clearly  shows  the  decline  of  building  permits  issued  since  the 
peak  in  1971  of  21,997  units  for  the  MAPC  region.  Subsequently,  building 
permit  activity  in  1975  reached  its  lowest  level  since  1960. 

Figure  Two  illustrates  the  shift  in  housing  production  towards  a 
greater  share  of  multi-family  units.  This  shift  was  most  dramatic  from 
1960  through  1970  and  reached  a  peak  in  1970  when  78%  of  the  building 
permits  issued  were  for  multi-family  units.  Since  1970,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  proportion  of  multi-family  units. 
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While  these  graphs  provide  a  useful  view  of  past  and  present 
market  activities  in  the  region,  they  do  not  provide  any  direct  indication 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  size  of  the  stock  is  adequate  to  house  the 
region's  population.  However,  the  data  does  suggest  that  if  the  region 
was  facing  a  shortage  of  housing  in  the  early  seventies,  the  reduction 
of  building  activity  is  likely  to  have  placed  us  several  years  behind 
in  overcoming  this  shortage  It  is  crucial,  therefore,  to  develop 
some  notion  of  the  size  of  the  housing  shortage,  if  there  is  one,  and 
to  determine  the  locations  within  the  region  and  for  what  types 
of  housing  the  shortage  is  greatest. 

Housing  Production  vs.  Housing  Needs:  1960-1970 

Initially  it  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  task  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  past  production  volumes.  All  one  would  need  to  know  is 
the  number  of  units  which  were  built  over  any  past  period  of  time  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  new  households  which  were  formed  and  the 
number  of  existing  units  which  were  lost  or  in  need  of  replacement. 
If  the  increase  in  supply  is  larger  than  the  increase  in  needs  over 
any  period  of  time,  this  may  be  interpreted  as  an  improvement  over  the 
housing  supply  which  existed  previously. 

The  Census  provides  readily  available  information  on  the  number  of 
units  constructed  in  the  SMSA*  from  1960  to  1970  as  well  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  households.  There  does  not  exist  any  detailed  or 
complete  data  on  units  lost  through  demolitions  and  other  means  as  well  as 
counts  of  the  number  of  dwelling  units  lacking  one  or  more  plumbing  facilities, 


*  SMSA  -  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area:  This  is  a  metropolitan 
area  as  determined  by  the  U.S.  Census.  An  SMSA  includes  a  central  city 
of  50,000  or  more  and  all  proximate  cities  and  towns  which  are  socially 
and  economically  integrated  to  the  central  city.  The  MAPC  Region  and 
the  Boston  SMSA  are  wery   similar  in  their  geographic  boundaries. 


The  available  data  was  used  to  construct  a  comparison  of  increases 
in  supply  with  increases  in  housing  need,  illustrated  in  Figure  Three. 
The  Census  data  on  dilapidation,  deterioration,  and  availability  of 
plumbing  facilities  was  used  to  generate  a  scale  of  estimates  of  the 
number  of  units  in  need  of  replacement.  It  was  assumed  that  all 
dilapidated  units  were  in  need  of  replacement.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  the  number  of  deteriorated  units  and  units  lacking  plumbing  repre- 
sented units  which  were  either  in  need  of  replacement  or  rehabilitation. 
Therefore,  Figure  Three  indicates  that  these  units  represent  a  possible 
range  of  units  in  need  of  replacement  as  of  1960. 

From  the  available  data,  it  appears  that  new  construction  in  the 
sixties  met  a  minimum  need  for  additional  housing  from  1960  to  1970, 
i.e.,  it  exceeded  the  increase  in  households  with  enough  of  a  surplus 
to  replace  the  number  of  dilapidated  structures  counted  in  the  1960 
Census.  The  expansion  in  supply  was,  however,  not  enough  to  replace  all 
the  units  which  were  counted  as  deficient  in  the  1960  Census.  Further- 
more, we  have  no  data  on  units  which  were  sound  in  1960  but  have  either 
deteriorated  or  have  been  lost  through  demolitions  or  other  causes. 

Vacancy  rate  data  provides  another  kind  of  information  used  in 
this  analysis.  In  1970,  average  regional  vacancy  rates  were  .6%  for 
the  home  owner  market  and  4.26%  for  the  rental  market.  The  rental  vacancy 
level  may  be  judged  on  an  aggregate  level  adequate  for  the  region.* 
However,  if  one  considers  that  10%  of  the  vacant  rental  units  and  3%  of 
the  vacant,  home-owner  units  lacked  one  or  all  plumbing  facilities,  the 
effective  vacancy  rates  would  drop  to  3.8%  and  .56%  respectively.  These 
rates  are  lower  than  normally  desirable. 


""For  discussion  on  evaluating  vacancy  rate  data,  see  Urban  Housing  Market 
Analysis,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (December  1969), 
pp.  29-34. 


1960  -  1970  HOUSING  PRODUCTION 

COMPARED  TO  ESTIMATES  OF  PRODUCTION  NEEDS 

IN  THE  BOSTON  SMSA 
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Based  on  the  above  data,  it  appears  that  increases  in  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  the  1960-1970  period  were  sufficient  to  provide  some 
surplus  stock  for  the  replacement  of  deteriorated  housing.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  number  of  additional  units  was  sufficient  to 
replace  a  great  deal  of  the  housing  stock  which  might  be  described  as 
"in  marginal  condition."  Referring  back  to  Figure  Three,  there  is  a 
relatively  large  number  of  units  which  are  or  will  soon  become  physically 
substandard.  To  eliminate  a  shortage  of  adequate  housing  in  the  region, 
there  must  therefore  be  a  replacement  or  rehabilitiation  of  approximately 
100,000  units  in  excess  of  housing  production  required  to  meet  present 
and  future  increases  in  population. 

This  estimate  of  the  present  shortage  of  standard  housing  is  sup- 
ported by  the  findings  of  a  Council  report  entitled,  "Low  and  Moderate 
Income  Housing  Needs  in  the  Boston  Region."  Using  a  different  (and 
reasonably  conservative  methodology),  this  analysis  concluded  that  there 
was  a  regional  need  of  approximately  99,500  units  of  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  region's  low  &  moderate 
income  households. 


7. 


Changes  in  the  Level  of  Overcrowding  of  the  Housing  Stock,  1960-1970 
Overcrowding  provides  another  index  to  an  understanding  of  how  well 
the  housing  supply  is  meeting  housing  needs  in  the  region.  This  is 
generally  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  in  a  household 
to  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  dwelling  unit.  A  ratio  of  greater  than  one 
is  commonly  defined  as  representing  overcrowded  conditions.  If  more 
than  four  persons,  for  example,  were  living  in  a  dwelling  unit  composed 
of  four  rooms,  this  would  be  considered  to  be  overcrowding. 

A  number  of  factors  can  influence  the  number  of  households  who 
are  overcrowded.  Essentially  we  might  expect  fewer  households  to  reside 
in  overcrowded  housing  if  the  following  conditions  occur: 

1)  There  is  adequate  income  --  when  household  income  rises  faster 
than  the  cost  of  housing,  we  can  expect  more  households  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  dwelling  unit  large  enough  for  the  size  of 
their  household. 

2)  There  is  an  increased  supply  --  when  the  supply  increases 
faster  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  households,  we  can 
expect  more  households  to  be  able  to  find  suitable  dwelling 
units.  This  also  permits  individual  members  of  households  to 
live  in  their  own  dwelling  units  if  they  so  choose. 

3)  There  is  consumer  preference  for  housing  over  other  items  --  over 
time,  households  may  prefer  to  set  aside  different  portions  of 
their  budget  for  housing.  These  decisions  are  often  influenced 
by  changes  in  relative  prices  between  housing  and  other  consump- 
tion items. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  Four  that  improvements  in  housing 
consumption  were  experienced  in  the  previous  decade  when  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  persons  per  room.  This  improvement  can  be  seen  as  an 
increase  in  both  the  absolute  number  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  households 
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8. 

living  in  less  crowded  dwelling  units.  This  improvement  in  housing 
consumption,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  the  construction  of  much 
larger  units,  Ftgure  Five  illustrates  the  distribution  of  units 
built  in  the  sixties  by  number  of  rooms  in  comparison  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  units  built  in  the  fifties,  as  well  as  in  comparison  to  the 
distribution  of  all  units  which  were  built  prior  to  1960.  This  graph 
shows  that  even  though  a  greater  proportion  of  new  construction  activity 
in  the  sixties  produced  dwelling  units  of  eight  or  more  rooms,  the  dominant 
trend  through  this  period  was  the  production  of  small,  three  and  four 
room  units. 

Several  factors  other  than  construction  activity  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  this  reduction  in  overcrowding,  including: 

1)  The  change  in  the  age  structure  of  the  population  and  the 
emergence  of  smaller  households. 

2)  An  increase  in  apartment  units  to  meet  these  needs. 

3)  Gains  in  real  income. 

4)  Operation  of  the  filtering  process. 

Probably  the  most  significant  of  these  factors  was  the  change  in 
the  age  structure  of  the  region,  and  consequently  changes  in  the  size 
and  type  of  households.  Figure  Six  illustrates  the  differences  in  the 
age-sex  distribution  for  the  region  in  1960  and  1970.  By  1970  the  5-24 
age  group  as  well  as  the  over  65  age  groups  had  substantially  increased. 
The  middle-age  group  decreased  in  population  during  this  decade.  The 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  age  structure  was  a  large  increase  in 
smaller  households  and  a  decrease  in  three,  four,  and  five  person 
households.  These  changes  are  illustrated  in  Figure  Seven. 
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Housing  Production  Problems  -  Summary 

As  of  1970,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  critical  housing  shortage 
in  an  overall  sense,  i.e.,  the  total  number  of  housing  units  in  the  region 
was  not  less  than  the  total  number  of  families.  This  shortage  was 
averted,  however,  only  by  the  occupancy  of  substandard  structures.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  order  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  standard  housing 
in  the  region  there  is  a  minimum  need  of  100,000  new  or  rehabilitated 
units  of  housing  in  excess  of  the  level  needed  for  population  growth 
and  replacement  of  lost  units. 

Although  there  is  only  limited  data  on  the  housing  inventory  or 
population  in  the  region  which  is  more  recent  than  1970,  there  are 
some  indicators  available  which  can  be  utilized  to  construct  an  opinion 
of  the  present  situation.  These  indicators  are  residential  building 
permit  data,  population  projections  and  observed  trends  in  the  housing 
market. 

Interim  staff  projections  of  the  region's  population  suggest  that 
the  present  population  in  the  region  has  increased  by  approximately 
93,000  persons  since  1970.  This  could  imply  an  additional  31,000 
households  (assuming  three  persons  per  household). 

Building  permits  in  the  region  from  1970  through  1974  totaled 

approximately  90,800  dwelling  units.  Assuming  that  90%  of  permits 

resulted  in  completed  units,  there  has  been  approximately  82,000 

units  of  new  construction  in  the  region  since  1970.  Losses  in  the 

housing  stock  are  usually  estimated  to  be  1%  per  year.  Applying 

this  rule  of  thumb,  the  region  lost  approximately  50,220  units. 

Therefore: 

82,000  units  of  new  construction 
-  50,220  units  lost  through  fire,  demolition,  etc. 

-31,000  units  needed  for  new  households 


780  units  in  surplus 
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It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  since  1970,  housing  production 
has  stayed  at  a  level  approximately  sufficient  for  new  household  for- 
mation and  replacement  of  lost  units.  This  was  achieved  by  a  yearly 
average  volume  of  residential  building  permits  of  approximately  18,000. 
On  this  basis,  the  vacancy  rate  is  likely  to  be  similar  to  that  in  1970. 
This  level  of  production  is  too  low  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  housing  of 
standard  quality  that  existed  in  1970.  In  addition,  if  the  present 
rates  of  deterioration  increase,  then  maintaining  this  level  of  pro- 
duction will  result  in  an  even  greater  shortage  of  standard  housing. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  1975  building  permit  activity  was 
below  10,000  units  per  year.  The  continuation  of  production  at  this 
level  is  likely  to  produce  an  overall  housing  shortage  in  the  region 
in  addition  to  the  shortage  of  standard  housing. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING  IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 
SECTION  TWO:  THE  COST  OF  HOUSING 
General  Overview 

Just  as  important  as  the  volume  of  new  construction  is  the  cost  of 
new  construction  and  the  price  of  existing  housing.  This  section  examines 
several  sources  of  data  on  trends  in  housing  costs  in  the  Boston  area 
and  for  the  nation  in  an  effort  to  understand  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  price  of  housing  in  recent  times  especially  with  respect  to  income. 
Since  most  of  the  trend  data  relates  to  newly  constructed  single-family 
homes,  this  type  of  structure  and  the  costs  of  home  ownership  dominate 
the  discussion.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  trends  in  the  rental  market 
are  unimportant  for,  in  fact,  price  increases  in  the  rental  market,  to  a 
large  degree,  affect  those  least  able  to  afford  increased  costs  -  i.e. 
those  of  low  and  moderate  income  as  well  as  families  who  lack  the  income 
or  credit  standing  to  purchase  and  finance  a  single-family  home.  This 
analysis  assumes  that  price  trends  which  occur  in  the  single-family  home 
market  have  their  counterpart  in  the  rental  market. 

The  cost  or"  housing  is  in  itself  a  complex  subject,  and  there  are 
a  wide  variety  of  factors  which  influence  how  much  a  household  pays  each 
year  for  housing.  This  section  begins  with  an  examination  of  several 
price  trends  for  housing  in  comparison  to  the  price  trends  of  all 
consumer  expenditures.  This  discussion  is  followed  by  an  .analysis  of 
whether  price  increases  are   matched  by  an  improvement  in  quality; 
which  components  of  new  construction  are  experiencing  the  greatest  cost 
increase;  the  impact  of  increases  in  the  mortgage  interest  rate  on  housing 
expenditures;  and  changes  in  the  family  income  inrelationto  housing 
costs.  Property  taxes, which  are  a  significant  part  of  total  housing 
costs, will  be  discussed  in  greater  depth  in  a  separate  paper  dealing 


12. 
with  the  impact  of  property  taxes  on  residential  development. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 

The  graph  in  Figure  Eight  illustrates  trends  in  the  price  of  all 
consumer  items,  general  housing  costs,  home  ownership,  contract  rent,  fuel 
and  utilities  for  the  period  1960-1975.* 

Home  Ownership 

The  first  price  line  to  show  strong  divergence  from  the  general 
price  line  was  the  cost  of  home  ownership.  This  price  line  reflects  the 
cost  of  purchasing,  insuring,  and  maintaining  a  home.  Also  included  in 
this  cost  are  the  costs  of  financing  and  property  taxes  which  along  with 
fuel  have  been  increasing  rapidly  over  the  last  ten  years. 

Rent 

Contract  rent**  has  remained  fairly  close  to  the  general  price 
index.  For  the  1974-1975  period,  however,  it  has  fallen  below  the  general 
price  index.  This  should  not  be  construed  to  say  that  rents  haven't 
been  rising  but  rather  that  rents  have  not  risen,  on  the  average,  as 
fast  as  most  other  consumption  items. 

It  is  not  clear  why  rents  have  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  home 
ownership  costs.  Four  possible  causes  of  this  lag  are: 

1)  A  large  portion  of  the  rental  units  in  the  area  are  under 
rent  control.  While  rent  control  provides  for  rent  increases 
to  cover  increasing  operating  costs,  it  does  place  a  limit 
on  rent  increases  beyond  this  amount. 


*This  index  is  based  on  1967  prices. 
**Contract  rent  is  the  rent  agreed  upon  (contracted)  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  It  may  or  may  not  include  the  cost  of  utilities  and 
services. 
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2)  Landlords  may  be  holding  down  rents  because  they  feel  that 
their  tenants  may  not  be  able  to  afford  increases.* 

3)  When  rental  units  have  not  changed  ownership  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  then,  on  the  average,  fixed  costs  do  not  fully  reflect 
rising  property  values  and  financing  costs. 

4)  Landlords  may  also  be  hesitant  to  apply  for  rent  increases  in 
rent  control  communities  because  of  the  paper  work  involved  or 
the  necessity  of  providing  financial  information. 

If  either  of  the  first  two  are  the  principal  cause  of  lower  rents 
then  it  is  likely  that  landlords  will  not  be  making  substantial  re- 
investments in  their  property.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  delayed 
maintenance  and  increased  deterioration  of  the  existingstock.  If  the 
third  condition  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  relatively  slow  increase 
in  rents,  then  rents  are  only  reacting  more  slowly  to  other  market  factors 
than  home  ownership  cost,  but  will  eventually  undergo  similar  increases. 
If  the  fourth  situation  is  the  case,  then  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
rent  level  is  probably  adequate  to  cover  financing  and  operating  costs. 

Heat  &  Utilities 

Not  surprisingly,  the  most  pressing  concern  in  this  area  is  the 
astounding,  recent  increases  in  home  utilities  and  fuel  --  increases 
which  hurt  renters  and  homeowners  alike. 


*This  type  of  decision  is  not  necessarily  based  on  good  will.  If  rents 
increase  beyond  tenants!  ability  to  pay,  increased  rent  delinquencies 
or  vacancies  or  additional  work  required  to  accommodate  new  tenants 
may  cause  losses  exceeding  the  gain  from  higher  rents. 
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Trends  in  Costs  and  Quality 

National  data  on  trends  in  the  financial  and  physical  characteristics 
of  homes  purchased  under  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  program  (section  203) 
provide  information  on  how  home  buyers  are  responding  to  increases  in 
the  costs  of  new  homes.  This  data  is  represented  in  Figure  Nine.  This 
graph  indicates  that  households  are  buying  smaller  homes  on  smaller  lots 
with  less  extra  sheltered  area  (basements  and  garages).  This  trend 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  offset  the  increased  costs  of  land,  construction, 
and  financing.  Although  the  average  income  of  households  purchasing  homes 
increased  by  27.8%  from  1968  to  1973,  and  despite  the  fact  that  more 
modest  houses  were  purchased,  the  monthly  expenditure  required  for 
mortgage  payments  outstripped  increases  in  income. 

Components  of  Rising  Housing  Costs:  New  Construction 

According  to  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  (NAHB), 
the  components  of  total  construction  cost  that  increased  most  rapidly 
from  1970-1974  were  the  financing  component  (147.9%)  and  the  land  com- 
ponent (61.6%).  While  the  cost  of  materials  increased  the  most  in 
absolute  terms  ($3,230),  the  rate  of  increase  (35.9%)  lagged  far  enough 
behind  other  cost  increases  to  reduce  the  cost  of  materials  from 
37.09%  of  the  total  selling  price  to  32.8%  of  the  selling  price.  A 
summary  of  NAHB's  study  is  presented  in  Table  I. 

Costs  of  Home  Financing 

When  mortgage  interest  rates  rise,  households  will  pay 
more  for  housing  even  if  market  values  and  new  construction 
costs  remain  relatively  constant.  Given  the  present  situation 
in  the  market,  however,  with  rising  costs  due  both  to  demand 
pressures  and  inflationary  cost  trends,  increases  in  mortgage 
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interest  rates  multiply  the  impact  of  these  rising  housing  costs  on  a 
household's  budget.  Consequently,  even  if  median  household  income 
in  the  region  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  overall  consumer 
prices,  if  mortgage  interest  rates  continue  to  rise  or  remain  at  a 
high  level  there  is  likely  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the 
population  who  will  be  able  to  afford  decent  housing. 

Evidence  of  the  combined  impact  of  increases  in  home  values  and 
mortgage  interest  rates  is  presented  in  Table  Two.  This  table  lists, 
for  both  newly  constructed  and  existing  homes,  the  average  sales  value, 
the  average  interest  rates,  the  average  loan/price  ratio  and  average 
length  of  mortgages  for  homes  financed  by  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  the  Boston,  SMSA.  From  this  data,  the  average  monthly 
payment  and  average  value  of  the  down  payment  required  to  purchase  new 
and  existing  housing  was  computed. 

The  data  is  presented  for  1965,  1970  and  1975.  Note  that  the 
average  value  of  newly  constructed  homes  decreased  from  $41,400  in 
1970  to  $37,800  in  1975.  This  decrease  is  most  likely  a  distortion 
in  the  data  due  to  emergence  of  condominiums  in  the  region's  housing 
market  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  impact  of  financing  costs  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  increase  in 
monthly  carrying  costs  during  this  period.  Even  though  the  average 
price  of  newly  constructed  units  decreased  (because  of  changeover  to 
condominiums),  the  average  monthly  payment  increased  from  1970  to 
1975.  For  existing  homes,  the  average  monthly  payment  in  1975 
represented  a  159%  increase  over  the  monthly  payment  required  to 
finance  a  home  bought  in  1965,  even  though  the  average  value  of  existing 
homes  only  increased  75%. 


TABLE  TWO 


TRENDS  IN  THE  COST  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
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Newly  Constructed: 

Average  Value 

Effective  Interest    Rate 

Loan/Price  Ratio 

Average  Length  of  Mortgages 

Monthly  Payment  Required 
(Principle  &  Interest) 
Average  Down  Payment 

Existing  Homes: 

Average  Value 

Effective  Interest  Rate 

Loan/Price  Ratio 

Average  Length  of  Mortgages 

Monthly  Payment  Required 
(Principle  &  Interest) 
Average  Down  Payment 


1965 


1970 


1975 


$27,300.00 
5.3% 
.704 
23.6 

$41,400.00 

8.29% 

.669 

23.8 

$37,800.00 

9.11% 

.727 

26.4 

97.00 

$         198.84 

$         212.54 

8,080.00 

$13,703.40 

$10,319.40 

25,300.00 

5.33% 

.70 

21.9 

$35,100.00 

8.33% 

.706 

21.9 

$44,300.00 

9.30% 

.673 

23.1 

91.84 

$           180.76 

$         237.76 

7,590.00 

$10,319.40 

$14,486.10 

TRENDS    IN    THE    MONTHLY    COST   OF  AMORTIZING   81,000 
OVER    A    TWENTY     YEAR     PERIOD 
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1975 
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The  graph  accompanying  this  table  isolates  the  impact  of  increases 
in  interest  rates  on  the  costs  of  housing  over  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1965  when  the  interest  rate  was  5.3%,  it  cost  $6.76/month  to  finance 
$1,000  for  twenty  years.  By  1975,  the  same  $1,000  cost  $9.15  to  finance 
for  twenty  years. 

Cost  Vs.  Income 

The  most  important  issue  in  a  discussion  of  rising  costs  is  the 
question  of  how  well  increases  in  income  have  kept  pace  with  rising  costs. 
An  example  may  provide  some  understanding  of  the  impact  of  rising  housing 
prices  in  the  Boston  area.  Again,  the  specifics  of  this  example  draw  on 
home  ownership  data  as  it  is  more  readily  available  than  data  on  the 
rental  market. 

The  previous  statistics  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
indicated  that  the  average  value  of  existing  single  family  homes  for 
which  mortgages  were  provided  was  $25,300.00  in  1965  and  $44,300.00 
in  1975.  Over  this  ten  year  period  interest  rates  rose  from  5.30% 
to  9.25%.  Whereas  in  1965  a  family  would  have  required  an  income  of 
$18,700  a  year  to  purchase  an  average   priced,  existing  home,  by 
1975,  the  minimum  income  required  rose  to  $20,675  a  year.  An  examination 
of  income  distribution  shifts  from  1960  to  1970  and  current  estimates 
of  median  income  in  the  Boston  SMSA  suggests  that  in  1965  half  of  the 
region's  families  had  sufficient  income  to  purchase  an  average  priced 
single-family  home.  By  1975,  less  than  30%  of  the  families  in  the  region 
appeared  to  have  sufficient  income  to  purchase  the  average  priced  home 
on  today's  market  with  current  mortgage  interest  rates. 
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Perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  how  well  income 
is  adjusting  to  cost  increases  can  be  perceived  from  an  examination 
of  the  shifts  in  the  income  distribution  in  the  region.  Figure  Ten 
approximates  income  distributions  in  the  Boston  SMSA  in  1960  and 
1970,  adjusted  by  the  CPI  index  to  reflect  real  income  (actual 
purchasing  power,  based  on  1967  prices).  Two  important  trends  are 
evident  in  this  graph.  First,  real  income  rose  by  approximately  one 
third  through  the  previous  decade.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  rightward 
shift  of  median  income  and  the  distribution  curve.  Secondly,  there  is 
a  wider  range  of  incomes  in  the  region  which  results  in  the  lower, 
more  widely  spread  distribution  curve  for  1970.  Therefore  while  the 
majority  of  the  population  appears  to  have  improved   its  economic 
position  relative  to  1960,  a  growing  portion  of  the  region's  population 
is  falling  behind  economically  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
and  cannot  compete  for  housing  to  meet  its  needs.  This  is  substantiated 
by  the  previous  estimate  of  a  20%  drop  in  the  portion  of  the  population 
which  could  afford  the  purchase  of  an  average-priced  house.  Continuation 
of  this  trend,  which  appears  likely,  will  result  in  economic  and  social 
hardships  and  disparities. 
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The  Cost  of  Housing  -  Summary 

The  cost  of  housing  has  been  out-stripping  increases  in  income, 
particularly  in  the  last  five  years.  These  costs  appear  to  have  been 
rising  more  rapidly  in  the  homeowner  market  than  in  the  rental  market. 
All  costs  relating  to  housing  appear  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  Not  only 
are  land,  labor,  material  and  development  costs  steadily  rising,  but 
financing,  property  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  heating  and  maintenance 
are  adding  additional  strain  to  the  household's  budget. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  rental  housing  will  decline  in  quality 
if  rent  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of 
property  taxes,  fuel  and  utilities,  and  financing.  Faced  with  this 
budget-squeeze,  landlords  will  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  maintenance 
and  repair  expenditures. 

These  rising  costs  have  other  major  implications  for  the  region. 
The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  economic  hardship  which  will  be  suffered 
by  households  with  modest  incomes,  both  renters  and  homeowners.  Such 
households  will  be  required  to  use  a  larger  portion  of  their  income  for 
housing  and  consequently  have  less  for  other  necessary  items.  This  will 
have  a  further  negative  impact  on  the  region's  economy. 

As  financing  costs  increase,  homeowners  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  move, as  the  number  of  households  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
their  home  as  well  as  their  own  ability  to  purchase  another  home  decreases. 
This  will  work  to  inhibit  the  natural  filtering  process  and  can  also 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  region's  economy  as  the  mobility  of  the 
labor  force  is  reduced. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING  IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 

SECTION  THREE:  MEETING  THE  HOUSING  NEEDS  THROUGHOUT  THE  REGION 

OF  ALL  AGES,  INCOME  LEVELS,  RACIAL  AND  MINORITY  GROUPS 

Introduction 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  housing  and 

general  price  behavior  in  the  region's  housing  market,  there  are  three 

essential  dimensions  required  for  describing  problems  relating  to  supply 

of  housing  in  the  region.  These  dimensions  are: 

1)  The  location  of  housing 

2)  The  mix  of  housing 

-  size  of  units 

-  tenure 

-  price  of  units 

-  quality  of  units 

3)  The  opportunity  for  all  households 
to  occupy  suitable  housing. 


Locational  issues  are  particularly  critical  to  a  regional  view  of 
housing  problems.  The  location  of  existing  and  new  residential  development 
is  basic  to  any  analysis  of  the  region's  land  use,  its  environment,  and 
its  service  delivery  systems  (including  transportation).  Any  effort 
to  plan  for  improvements  in  these  three  areas  must  consider  the  distribution 
of  residential  development  throughout  the  region. 

Inseparable  from  locational  issues  is  the  issue  of  an  appropriate 
mix  of  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  region's  population.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  this  mix  of  housing  occur  throughout  the 
region  in  response  to  the  need  for  various  proportions  of  standard  housing 
by  size  of  unit,  price  and  tenure. 

Finally,  all  households,  regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  age, 
level  of  income,  type  of  income  (earned  income  vs.  public  assistance) , 
or  type  or  size  of  household,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  select 
suitable  housing  in  the  location  of  their  choice. 
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Locational  Choice 

When  all  households  -  regardless  of  age,  race,  size,  and  income  - 
have  an  opportunity  to  locate  in  all  parts  of  the  region,  this  will 
permit  households  to  seek  locations  which,  in  their  judgement,  will 
provide  the  greatest  benefits  to  them  in  terms  of  access  to  jobs  and 
services  and  in  terms  of  personal  preferences.  This  will  produce 
several  benefits  for  the  region  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  individual 
households.  These  benefits  include  the  following: 

-  It  will  permit  individual  households  to  pursue  economic 
opportunities  which  will  fully  use  or  develop  their  skills  and 
talents. 

-  In  addition  to  providing  benefits  for  the  individual,  access  to 
opportunity  is  a  critical  aspect  of  efficient  utilization  of 
labor  force;  it  makes  the  area  more  attractive  for  the  location 
of  new  industry.  More  efficient  utilization  of  the  labor 
force  also  means  higher  per  capita  and  family  income.  Increased 
income,  in  turn,  may  mean  more  jobs  in  the  region  in  response 

to  an  increased  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

-  It  will  permit  people  to  live  in  locations  which  are  most 
suitable  to  their  life-style  or  life  needs,  (including  access 

to  education,  recreation,  health,  cultural,  and  social  services' 
in  accordance  with  their  preferences.  This  can  result  in  wider, 
social  benefits.  For  example,  if  an  elderly  person  is  able  to 
find  an  apartment  near  his  or  her  children's  home,  this  might 
allow  the  children  to  provide  certain  services  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  state  or  city  or  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  met  at  all. 
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-  It  will  encourage  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  public  services  among  the 
communities. 

Housing  Needs  and  the  Family  Life  Cycle 

A  better  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  a  balanced  mix  of 
housing  throughout  the  region  may  be  obtained  from  a  simple  investigation 
of  how  typical  changes  in  a  person's  life  may  change  that  person's 
housing  needs.  Common  changes  in  circumstances  and  their  implication 
for  one's  housing  needs  include: 

Changes  in  household  size. . .require  different  sizes  of  units 

Changes  in  income require  different  prices  of  housing 

and  tenure 

Changes  in  lifestyle require  different  type  of  tenure, 

location,  style,  amenities,  etc. 

Diminished  physical  ability. ..  ..-requires  different  physical 

adaptations,  central  locations, 
supportive  health  and  social 
services,  less  maintenance 
responsibilities,  etc. 

Changes  in  the  location  of  employment. . .may  require  change  in  the 

location  of  residence. 

Problems  Relating  to  the  Mix  and  Location  of  Housing 

In  an  effort  to  assess  how  well  the  present  mix  of  housing  through- 
out the  region  is  meeting  the  region's  housing  needs,  major  problem 
areas  which  illustrate  the  difficulties  the  region  is  experiencing  in 
relation  to  the  present  mix  of  housing  throughout  the  region  are 
discussed  below.  These  problem  areas  concern  rental  units,  housing  for 
large  families,  modestly  priced  housing,  and  housing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly.  A  brief  discussion  of  impediments  to  improving  the 
mix  of  housing  throughout  the  region  is  also  included. 
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Rental  Housing 

Rental  housing  is  especially  important  to  young  households,  who 
may  lack  the  savings,  need,  and/or  desire  to  own  their  own  home; 
elderly  households,  who  may  lack  the  need,  annual  income,  and/or 
physical  ability  to  own  their  own  home;  and,  mobile  households  who 
need  the  freedom  to  change  residential  location  quickly  in  response 
to  economic  opportunities.  In  addition,  there  are  households  who  may 
simply  prefer  this  form  of  tenure  to  any  other. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  Section  One  that  despite  increased  production 
of  rental  units,  the  level  of  vacancy  in  rental  units  of  at  least  minimum 
standard  of  quality  was  yery   low  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  This  would 
indicate  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  rental  units  in  the  region.  However, 
when  the  location  of  these  units  is  considered,  this  problem  takes  even 
greater  dimensions.  The  bar  graph  in  Figure  Eleven  illustrates  the 
distribution  of  vacancy  rates  for  rental  units  in  the  cities  and  towns 
within  the  MAPC  region.*  It  can  be  seen  from  this  graph  that  over  70% 
of  the  communities  in  the  region  had  substantially  lower  vacancy  rates 
than  the  region  as  a  whole;  a  minority  of  communities  had  much  higher 
vacancy  rates. 

Two  immediate  implications  can  be  derived  from  the  data  in  Figure 
Eleven.  First  of  all,  throughout  most  areas  of  the  region,  the  shortage 
of  rental  housing  is  much  more  severe  than  aggregate  data  indicates. 
Secondly,  the  location  of  new  rental  housing  must  respond  to  these  different 
levels  of  shortages  to  adequately  meet  the  region's  housing  needs. 


*  These  are  gross  vacancy  rates  for  1970,  i.e.,  they  include  vacant, 
substandard  units.  Recent  information  indicates  that  current  vacancy 
rates  for  rental  housing  throughout  the  region  are,  in  general,  sub- 
stantially lower  than  was  the  case  in  1970. 
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Housing  Needs  of  Large  Families 

Large  families  require  larger  housing  units  which  are  more  expensive 
to  construct,  heat  and  maintain.  The  income  of  large  families,  however, 
is  not  related  to  size,  and  large  households  on  the  average,  therefore, 
have  a  more  difficult  time  finding  suitable  housing  at  a  price  they 
can  afford.  This  budget  problem  is  even  more  severe  since  large  house- 
holds also  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  budget  to  spend  on  housing 
than  smaller  households  with  similar  income. 

Large  families  often  find  it  difficult  to  find  suitable  housing, 
especially  in  the  rental  market.  Landlords  fear  the  additional  problems 
and  physical  wear  on  their  property  which  may  result  from  a  large  number 
of  children  in  their  building.  Consequently,  they  often  refuse  to  rent 
to  large  families  or  may  charge  additional  rent. 

Cities  and  towns  have  become  aware  that  large  families  often  require 
municipal  expenditures  (particularly  for  education)  in  excess  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  property  tax  on  their  dwelling  unit.  Many 
have  accordingly  used  their  zoning  ordinances  (i.e.  large  lot  zoning) 
to  encourage  the  development  of  more  expensive  dwelling  units  which 
return  greater  revenue  to  the  community  than  would  less  expensive 
housing.  This  has  the  effect  of  excluding  many  large  families  who 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  higher  priced  dwelling  units. 

Most  lower-priced  units  of  larger  size  (especially  in  the  rental 
market)  occur  in  the  older  areas  of  the  region  where  old  large  units, 
often  of  poor  quality,  are  most  common.  Consequently,  large  families 
with  modest  incomes  may  not  be  able  to  find  any  suitable  housing  of 
reasonable  quality;  and  the  poor  quality,  large  units  which  are  available 
are  located  such  that  the  ability  of  large  families  to  select  their 
residential  location  is  severely  restricted. 
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Modestly  Priced  Housing 

Section  Two  demonstrated  past  and  recent  trends  which  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  housingis  increasing  faster  than  household  income. 
Other  reports  have  shown  that  the  poorest  segments  of  the  population 
are  in  fact  receiving  the  greatest  setbacks  in  real  income  during  our 
present  recession.  This  applies  especially  to  the  elderly,  low-skilled 
minorities,  and  public  assistance  recipients.  In  addition,  an  increasing 
number  of  households  are  underemployed  and  consequently  earning  less 
than  their  income  potential. 

Even  with  a  turnaround  in  the  economy,  however,  the  region  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  faced  with  an  increasingly  larger  percentage 
of  its  population  unable  to  afford  the  price  of  housing  suitable  to 
their  needs. 

Using  the  1970  census,  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  developed 
estimates  of  need  for  publicly  assisted  housing.  Their  method  was  based 
on  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  the  existing  housing  stock.  This 
analysis,  which  is  incorporated  into  MAPC's  report  "Low  &  Moderate 
Income  Housing  Needs  in  the  Boston  Region",  suggests  that  in  1970  the 
private  housing  market  did  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  approximately 
260,000  households,  representing  27%  of  the  households  in  the  MAPC 
region.  Considering  the  rapid  rise  in  housing  costs,  it  is  likely  that 
even  a  greater  percentage  of  the  region's  households  are  in  need  of  some 
form  of  housing  subsidy.  Given  this  apparent  failure  in  the  private 
market's  ability  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  households  of  all  incomes 
at  a  price  they  can  afford,  cooperation  between  the  private  and  public 
sector  will  be  required  to  provide  housing  opportunities  for  low  and 
moderate  income  households  throughout  the  region. 


Figure  Twelve  shows  that  presently  there  is  a  high  concentration     27. 
of  subsidized  units  in  the  central  area  of  the  region  and  a  much  lower 
concentration  of  these  units  in  the  outer  communities.*  It  appears 
then,  that  low  and  moderate  income  households  may  be  restricted  in  the 
areas  of  the  region  into  which  they  can  move  because  of  the  lack  of 
subsidized  housing. 

The  mobility  of  these  households  is  further  limited  by  a  severe 
shortage  of  lower-priced  non-subsidized  units  (of  any  level  of  quality) 
throughout  major  areas  of  the  region.  Figure  Thirteen  indicates  general- 
ized areas  where  such  shortages  are  most  severe  in  the  region.  The 
boundaries  of  these  areas  are  based  on  an  examination  of  the  percent 
of  both  rental  and  owner-occupied  housing  within  the  means  of  a  house- 
hold with  moderate  income   (approximately  80%  of  median  family  income 
for  the  region).  This  map  does  not  portray  which  communities  do  and 
do  not  have  an  adequate  housing  stock  for  low  and  moderate  income 
households.  What  it  does  indicate  are  the  substantial  restrictions 
placed  on  where  low  and  moderate  income  households  may  choose  to  live 
due  to  an  inadequate  distribution  of  lower-priced  housing  in  the  region. 

Housing  Needs  of  the  Elderly 

A  growing  problem  in  the  region  and  throughout  the  nation  is 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  population.  The  recent 
inflation  has  seriously  impaired  the  ability  of  those  elderly  living 
on  relatively  fixed  incomes  to  afford  decent  housing.  The  decreased 
physical  ability  of  many  elderly  renters  make  them  dependent  on  living 
in  areas  which  have  easy  access  to  vital  services  such  as  medical  and  health 
services,  shopping,  etc.  The  safety  of  the  neighborhood  in  terms  of  crime 
and  heavy  traffic  is  also  of  special  importance.  However,  good  housing  in 
safe  neighborhoods  with  good  access  to  a  variety  of  services  is 


♦Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  "Subsidized  Housing  in  the  Boston 
Region  as  of  December  31,  1973".  (May  1974). 
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beyond  the  means  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  elderly.  As  of  1970, 
there  were  approximately  190,000  elderly  households  in  the  region  who 
were  in  need  of  some  form  of  housing  assistance.*  Given  the  rate  of 
inflation  since  that  time  and  the  growing  number  of  elderly  households, 
this  need  has  probably  increased  substantially. 

Impediments  to  Improving  the  Future  Mix  of  Housing 

If  present  conditions  continue  to  exist,  the  mix  of  housing  is 
not  likely  to  improve.  Some  of  the  constraints  are  indicated  below: 

1)  The  market  is  not  capable  of  offering  lower-priced  units 
without  subsidies.  This  appears  to  be  true  not  only  for 
new  construction  but  for  existing  units  as  well.  Rising 
costs  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  private  market 
in  this  region  to  provide  lower-priced  housing  that  meets 
health  and  building  codes  and  is  not  deteriorated. 

2)  Units  with  more  than  two  bedrooms  are  not  economically 
feasible  to  build  in  multi-family  housing.  Therefore, 

the  supply  of  large  rental  units  is  not  expected  to  increase. 

3)  The  supply  of  rental  (i.e.  multi-family)  housing  in  suburban 
communities  is  restricted  by  local  zoning  by-laws.  As  of  1972 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  towns  in  the  region  did  not  have 
any  zoning  provisions  for  multi-family, **and  although  many 
towns  have  provisions  for  multi-family  zoning  they  do  not  have 
any  land  actually  zoned  for  multi-family  use  or  the  town 

has  imposed  an  apartment  moratorium.  One  of  the  impacts  of 
such  restrictions  on  the  market  is  that  communities  which  are 
open  to  the  development  of  apartments  receive  the  pent-up 


*Metropol itan  Area  Planning  Council,  "Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing  Needs 
in  the  Boston  Region",  October  1974. 
♦♦Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  "Residential  Zoning  in  the  MAPC 
Region",  December  1972. 
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demand  which  results  from  their  exclusion  by  other  communities. 
The  resulting  flood  of  multi-family  development  often  overwhelms 
the  capacity  of  the  town  to  absorb  the  development  (in  terms  of 
provision  of  services,  supervision  of  development,  etc.).  These 
problems  may  very  well  provoke  more  towns  to  try  to  avoid  these 
misfortunes  by  being  more  restrictive  in  their  zoning  and  sub- 
division controls.  This  only  places  more  of  a  burden  on  those 
towns  which  are  open  to  apartment  development. 

4)  The  supply  of  moderately  priced  single-family  homes  is  severely 
limited  in  particular  areas  of  the  region.  Twenty-one  of  the 
region's  communities  have  75%  or  more  of  their  land  zoned  for 

a  minimum  lot  size  of  40,000  square  feet  or  more.*  Many  of 
these  communities  are  located  in  those  generalized  areas  of 
the  region  found  to  be  severely  lacking  in  lower  priced  housing, 
(see  Figure  Thirteen).  This  produces  the  same  stresses  on  the 
housing  market  as  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph  on  multi- 
family  housing. 

5)  It  appears  thatmany  localities  have  exercised  their  powers 
to  regulate  or  administer  building,  subdivision,  fire,  and 
health  codes  in  a  manner  which  has  resulted  in  high  costs 

to  build  housing  in  that  community.  As  a  consequence,  the  private 
home  building  industry  cannot  provide  suitable  housing  for  house- 
holds of  modest  income  who  may  desire  to  locate  in  the  community. 
These  restrictions  on  new  construction  have  further  consequences  for 
the  filtering  of  the  existing  housing  stock  since  the  limited  supply 
of  modestly  priced  housing  in  the  community  tends  to  rise  in  price 
as  demand  for  this  housing  increases. 

*Estimate  based  on  data  published  in  MAPC's  report  entitled  "Residential 
Zoning  in  the  MAPC  Region",  December  1972.  This  produces  a  conservative 
indication  of  the  extensiveness  of  exclusive  zoning  in  the  region.  Since 
the  study  reports  zoning  data  on  all  land  in  the  town,  the  impact  of 
exclusive  zoning  on  vacant  land  is  not  fully  documented. 
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6)  Many  communities  appear  to  have  forgone  investing  in  necessary 
public  utilities  as  a  means  of  limiting  future  growth  or  to 
encourage  low  density,  higher-priced  residential  development. 
However,  these  investments  may  be  required  in  the  long  run  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

7)  The  heavy  reliance  on  the  use  of  the  property  tax  for  generating 
local  revenues  has  caused  some  communities  to  make  land  use 
decisions  based  on  principally  fiscal  considerations.  Further- 
more as  property  taxes  continue  to  rise,  they  tend  to  diminish 
the  income  households  and  landlords  have  available  to  spend 

on  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  the  dwelling  unit. 
Differential  taxes  among  communities  may  also  result  in 
limiting  the  locations  where  housing  may  be  developed  without 
special  public  subsidies  or  tax  concessions  (such  as  those 
received  by  Chapter  121A  corporations). 

8)  The  rapidly  rising  cost  of  undeveloped,  residential  land,  and 
construction  labor  and  materials  has  raised  the  cost  of  the 
housing  package.  As  these  costs  continue  to  rise  a  diminishing 
portion  of  our  population  will  be  unable  to  afford  new  con- 
struction. This  will  limit  construction  activity  in  the  region 
even  though  the  region  is  facing  a  general  housing  shortage. 

9)  Similarily,  inflation  has  also  limited  the  demand  for  new 
construction  as  real  income  has  declined,  and  more  and  more 
of  a  household's  budget  has  been  diverted  from  housing 
expenditures  to  expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  health  care, 
transportation,  etc. 
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Discrimination 

A  major  focus  in  the  development  of  a  regional  strategy  to 
improve  housing  and  residential  development  in  the  Boston  area  will 
be  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of  the  effects  of  discrimination 
in  housing  based  on  race,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  as  well 
as  to  provide  safeguards  against  such  discrimination  in  the  future. 

The  greatest  problem  this  region  faces  in  regards  to  discrimination 
is  the  segregation  of  the  black  population.  The  recent  increase  in 
the  Spanish  speaking  population  in  the  region  also  poses  a  growing 
problem  of  discrimination  in  housing  for  these  households.  According 
to  a  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board  of  Boston*  the  New 
England  SMSAs  are  more  highly  segregated  at  the  city  and  town  level 
then  SMSAs  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  Based  on  statistical 
analysis  the  Boston  area  appeared  to  have  the  highest  level  of  segre- 
gation of  the  fourteen  large  SMSAs  sampled  in  the  study.  Futhermore, 
the  level  of  segregation  in  the  region  has  increased  from  1960  through 
1970. 

It  appears  that  there  are  a  variety  of  forces  responsible  for  this 
increase  in  segregation  in  the  region.  It  can  be  expected  that  because 
of  federal  and  state  laws  relating  to  discrimination  and  equal  opportunity 
in  housing,  there  is  less  blatant  discrimination  in  the  form  of  re- 
fusals to  sell  or  rent  to  individuals  based  on  their  race,  ethnic 
background,  or  religion.**  There  appears  to  be  evidence,  however, 


*Frederick  B.  Glanty  and  Nancy  J.  Delaney,  "Changes  in  Nonwhite  Residential 
Patterns  in  Large  Metropolitan  Areas,  1960  and  1970",  New  England 
Economic  Review,  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
(March/April  1973). 

**Unttl  recently,  there  have  been  few  laws  protecting  the  rights  of  female 
headed  households,  especially  in  the  area  of  mortgage  policies,  and 
such  discrimination  still  pervades  the  rental  market,  born  out  of 
economic  assumptions  more  than  any  rooted  prejudices  similar  to  those 
existing  against  minorities. 
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that  some  real  estate  brokers  may  be  selective  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  will  show  houses  to  minority  households,  thereby  restricting  the 
housing  opportunities  of  these  households.  Many  brokers  feel  pres- 
sured into  such  tactics  in  order  to  obtain  listings  from  neighborhoods 
in  which  racial  prejudices  dominate. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  real  estate  practices  are  the  economic 
and  social  forces  which  seem  to  be  the  underlying  factors  in  the  per- 
sistence of  segregation  in  the  Boston  region.  "White  flight"  is  often 
cited  as  one  such  factor.  This  term,  however,  is  rather  vague  and 
perhaps  inaccurate  in  describing  what  is  happening  in  the  region. 
Historically,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  for  the  more  affluent 
household  to  prefer  to  live  in  the  more  rural  or  suburban  environments 
within  access  of  their  employment.  Through  the  sixties  there  were 
substantial  increases  in  household  income  in  the  region.  While 
incomes  increased  for  the  majority  of  households  in  the  region,  these 
increases  were  greatest  at  the  higher  income  levels.  Blacks  and  other 
minorities  already  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale  experienced 
greater  disparities  between  their  level  of  income  and  the  average 
income  in  the  region.*  Given  the  rise  in  income  in  the  sixties, 
coupled  with  increased  access  to  large  areas  of  undeveloped  land 
resulting  from  highway  construction,  there  was  a  great  shift  of  the 
population  from  the  central  to  the  suburban  areas  of  the  region.  It 
is  unclear  whether  this  was  a  flight  or  a  pursuit  to  a  different 
environment;  but  due  to  the  general  economic  disadvantages  of  the 
minority  population,  this  was  predominantly  a  movement  of  the  white 

*This  is  evidenced  by  the  spreading  of  the  income  distribution  curve 
from  1960  to  1970.  See  Figure  Ten  in  Section  Two  of  this  report. 
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population  of  higher  incomes.  This  left  the  core  areas  with  a 
concentration  of  lower  income  households,  including  a  large  nonwhite 
population. 

Once  this  process  started,  block  busting  and  real  estate  specu- 
lation in  urban  neighborhoods  produced  a  climate  which  provoked 
abandonment  of  these  areas  by  the  remaining  white  families.  Declining 
real  estate  values,  rising  property  taxes,  perceived  inferiority 
of  urban  schools  and  other  public  services,  and  increases  in  urban 
crime  rates  also  provided  further  encouragement  to  those  with  sufficient 
income  to  seek  suburban  residences. 

This  rational  process  of  urban  and  economic  growth  in  the  region, 
combined  with  irrational  feelings  of  prejudice, have  resulted  in  blacks 
and  other  minorities  occupying  the  poorest  housing  and  with  fewer 
opportunities  for  quality  education  and  public  and  private  employment. 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  many  suburban  communities  have 
adopted  policies  which  have  the  effect  of  excluding  households  with 
modest  incomes.  Given  the  lower  income  levels  of  the  majority  of 
minority  households  in  the  region,  these  policies  serve  to  discriminate 
against  race  as  well  as  income.  While  some  of  these  policies  are 
based  on  the  goal  of  exclusion  of  lower  income  and  nonwhite  households 
from  the  community,  many  others  are  founded  on  real  concerns  for  the 
environment,  fiscal  management,  etc.  and  as  such  provide  imposing 
obstacles  to  the  economic  and  racial  integration  of  the  region's 
population. 
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Conclusions 

A  major  housing  problem  in  the  region  occurs  as  result  of  a 
poor  match  of  housing  supply  and  housing  need  by  location,  by  size 
of  unit,  by  price,  and  by  tenure.  These  differential  shortages 
become  even  more  severe  if  only  standard  housingis used  to  meet 
housing  needs. 

Discrimination  in  the  region  imposes  greater  hardships  on 
particular  segments  of  the  population  in  finding  suitable  housing 
in  the  location  of  their  choice.  Although  some  of  these  discriminatory 
actions  may  occur  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  non-discriminatory  goal, 
the  impact  on  disadvantaged  groups  is  still  the  same.  For  example, 
although  large  lot  zoning  may  be  used  to  prevent  pollution  of  ground- 
water by  septic  tanks,  such  ordinances  still  result  in  the  exclusion 
of  households  with  modest  incomes. 

It  is  important  to  the  region's  economic  structure  and  to  the 
per  capita  income  potential  of  the  population  that  lack  of  suitable 
housing  does  not  remain  a  hindrance  to  the  movement  of  the  population 
in  the  region. 

There  are  also  fiscal  and  social  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  assurance  of  a  proper  mix  of  housing  throughout  the  region.  A 
major  benefit,  however,  would  be  the  elimination  of  segregation  of 
the  region's  population  by  income  and  racesand  the  elimination  of 
inequities  with  respect  to  distribution  of  costs  and  opportunities 
among  the  cities  and  town  in  the  region. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING 
IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 

SECTION  FOUR:  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  EXISTING 

STOCK  OF  HOUSING  AND  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  REVITALIZATION 
OF  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Introduction 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  decentralization  of 
the  region's  population.  Large  numbers  of  predominantly  white  families  have 
moved  from  Boston  and  other  older  urban  areas  to  suburban 
communities.  Elderly  and  less  affluent  households  were  for  the  most  part 
left  behind  in  the  older  areas.  This  loss  in  population  in  the  region's  urban 
centers  has  been  partly  replaced  by  the  inmigration  of  minority  households, 
who  on  the  average,  are  poorer  than  the  families  who  have  moved  out.  Another 
phenomenon  has  been  the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and 
young  adults  in  the  older  communities,  drawn  to  these  areas  because  of  the 
large  number  of  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  the  availability  of 
rental  units.  Simultaneous  with  these  population  shifts  there  have  been 
significant  public  actions,  notably  highway  construction  and  urban  renewal, 
which  have  brought  dramatic  change  to  certain  neighborhoods. 

These  events  have  had  significant  impacts  on  the  existing  housing  stock 
in  the  region.  However,  the  results  are  quite  different  for  different 
neighborhoods.  Those  neighborhoods  into  which  student  and  young  adult 
populations  have  settled  have  experienced  high  rent  increases,  with  few 
physical  improvements.  Neighborhoods  which  have  experienced  rapid  racial 
transition  have  faced  deterioration  stemming  from  difficulties  in  securing 
mortgage  credit,  high  vacancies,  absentee  landlords,  real  estate  speculators, 
and  a  higher  concentration  of  lower-income  families.  Such  neighborhoods  have 
seen  considerable  decline  in  their  housing  stock.  Urban  renewal  has  had  a 
wide  variety  of  impacts  on  neighborhoods  in  the  region.  Where  it  has  been 
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used  to  attract  middle  and  upper-middle  income  families  back  into  the 
central  areas  it  has  been  relatively  successful,  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower-income,  previous  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  Urban  renewal 
efforts  to  reverse  the  process  of  deterioration  in  poorer  neighborhoods  have 
produced  mixed  results. 

Problems  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  stock  and  the 
deterioration  of  neighborhoods  are  strongly  inter-related,  and  the  dynamics 
of  neighborhood  change  are  extremely  complex  because  of  this  inter-relationship. 
This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  causes  of  undermaintenance  of 
the  housing  stock  and  the  reasons  why  neighborhoods  decline  in  quality.  This 
basic  discussion  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  condition  of  housing 
and  neighborhoods  will  serve  as  a  background  for  use  in  strategy  development 
in  later  stages  of  the  planning  process.  A  more  detailed  report  on  some  of 
the  institutions  that  influence  the  achievement  of  viable  neighborhoods  will 
be  prepared  at  a  later  date. 

Importance  of  Existing  Stock 

The  maintenance  of  the  existing  stock  of  housing  is  of  special  interest 
to  housing  strategy  development  for  at  least  three  reasons: 

1)  The  existing  stock  is  the  major  supply  of  housing  for  low, 
moderate,  and  middle  income  households.  A  growing 
majority  of  the  region's  population  cannot  afford  the 
price  of  new  construction  and,  therefore,  depend  on  the 
existing  stock  of  housing  to  meet  their  needs. 

2)  Existing  structures  may  have  significant  historic, 
cultural,  or  aesthetic  value.  Existing  structures  may 
also  serve  as  a  reminder  of  earlier  periods  of  development 
in  the  region  and  consequently  provide  for  a  richer 
experience  within  the  region's  built  environment. 

3)  The  maintenance  of  existing  housing  encourages  the  conser- 
vation of  resources  in  the  region.  Recent  rises  in 
construction  costs  are  in  part  an  indicator  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  a  variety  of  natural  resources.  Even  when 
basic  resources  are   in  relative  abundance  (at  least  in  the 
short  run),  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
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many  of  the  production  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  supplies  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  environmental 
quality  and  the  public  health. 

4)  Large  investments  have  already  been  made  in  infrastructure 
(schools,  roads,  sewer  and  water,  etc.)  to  service  the 
existing  stock  of  housing. 


Trends  in  the  Condition  of  Housing 

The  U.S.  Census  data  can  be  used  to  provide  some  estimates  of  substandard 
housing  in  the  Boston  SMSA  in  1970.  Figure  Fourteen  illustrates  substandardness 
in  the  City  of  Boston  and  in  the  SMSA  area  outside  the  City  of  Boston.  Although 
there  was  significant  progress  in  the  last  decade  in  eliminating  units  which 
lacked  plumbing  facilities,  the  estimates  indicate  an  increase  in  the  dilapi- 
dation of  the  housing  stock  located  outside  of  Boston.  Three  major  points 
should  be  noted  here: 

-  Substandard  conditions  in  the  region  appear  to  be  occuring  as  a 
result  of  gradual  physical  deterioration  produced  by  under- 
maintenance  as  well  as  inadequate  original  construction. 

-  Substandard  conditions  appear  to  be  increasing  at  a  greater  rate 
outside  the  City  of  Boston. 

-  As  of  1970,  there  were  a  minimum  of  46,200  units  in  severely 
substandard  condition  in  the  region.  This  estimate  does  not 
include  units  which  are  in  deteriorated  condition. 

Obstacles  to  Better  Maintenance  of  the  Existing  Stock 

A  variety  of  obstacles  exist  to  improving  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
stock.  If  strategies  cannot  be  devised  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  accelerated 
deterioration  of  the  existing  stock  can  be  expected.  These  obstacles  can  be 
classified  into  three  major  types  —  1)  shortage  of  funds;  2)  disincentives 
to  investment;  3)  and,  obstacles  inherent  to  the  process  of  repairing  and 
maintaining  housing*. 


*For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  similar  types  of  obstacles,  especially  as 
they  relate  to  the  City  of  Boston,  see  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's 
working  paper  entitled,  "Housing  in  Boston:  Background  Analysis  and  Program 
Directions"  (June,  1974)  pp.  III-2  -  III-9. 
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Shortage  of  funds:  There  are  several  reasons  why  there  is  a  growing 
shortage  of  funds  available  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  housing. 
Rising  fixed  costs  (interest  rates,  sales  value,  market  value,  land  values) 
and  rising  operating  costs  (taxes,  fuels  and  utilities,  insurance)  are  placing 
a  squeeze  on  the  maintenance  and  repair  budgets  of  both  homeowners  and  land- 
lords. It  is  often  difficult  to  borrow  funds  for  home  improvements  since  these 
loans  are  less  profitable  to  banks  relative  to  other  investment  opportunities. 
Recent  high  levels  of  unemployment  and  decreases  in  real  income  place  an 
additional  restriction  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  landlords  and  home- 
owners for  maintenance  and  repairs.  Finally,  it  appears  that  the  level  of 
income  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population  may  not  be  at  an  adequate  level 
to  make  the  housing  expenditures  necessary  for  sufficient  repair  and  maintenance. 

Disincentives  to  investment:  Even  when  funds  may  be  available  for  repairs 
and  maintenance,  there  may  exist  several  disincentives  for  any  reinvestment  in 
certain  portions  of  the  housing  stock.  Uncertainties  and  fears  of  socio- 
economic change  may  discourage  such  investments.  Lending  practices  may  reduce 
the  sales  value  in  certain  declining  areas  (by  further  restricting  effective 
demand)  and  increase  speculative  activity  by  absentee  owners.  Rent  control 
ordinances  may  reduce  expected  returns  on  reinvestment.  Real  estate  tax 
policies  and  reassessment  practices  may  reduce  the  expected  profit  of  rein- 
vestment. Poor  public  services  in  areas  with  poorer  housing  weaken  demand 
for  such  housing  and  reinforce  the  poor  investment  image  of  the  area. 
Perceptions  of  higher  crime  rates  in  areas  with  poorer  housing  strengthen 
opinions  of  the  high  risk  of  making  any  investments  in  housing  in  these  areas. 
Because  of  the  external  effects  of  neighboring  blight,  it  may  be  considered 
to  be  financially  unsound  to  reinvest  in  certain  areas  regardless  of  the 
present  value  or  condition  of  a  building. 
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Inherent  obstacles:  Assuming  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  incentive 
to  invest  these  funds  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  housing,  there  may 
still  exist  some  obstacles  to  better  maintenance  of  the  existing  stock.  For 
the  most  part,  these  obstacles  are  found  to  be  inherent  in  the  maintenance 
and  repair  process.  Code  enforcement  is  often  difficult  to  apply  because  of 
the  high  costs  of  satisfying  certain  sections  of  some  codes  (lead  paint 
removal,  for  example).  Some  repairs  may  be  extremely  expensive  because  of 
the  restrictions  caused  by  union  practices,  for  example;  or,  the  high  cost  of 
maintaining  a  historic  structure.  Older  homeowners  may  become  physically 
unable  to  keep  up  the  maintenance  of  their  home.  Absentee  owners  are  often 
unwilling  or  unable  to  perform  repairs  and  preventive  maintenance  in  a  timely 
fashion,  increasing  the  extensiveness  of  physical  problems. 

The  Preservation  and  Development  of  Viable  Neighborhoods 

In  analyzing  the  difficulty  of  improving  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
stock,  many  problems  appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  disincentives  which  exist 
for  reinvestment  in  certain  segments  of  the  existing  stock.  Unless  funds  spent 
on  repairs  and  maintenance  are  sound  financial  investments,  the  benefits  from 
such  expenditures  will  be  short-lived  at  best.  Consequently,  understanding 
the  elements  of  a  neighborhood,  how  it  relates  to  what  occurs  in  other  neigh- 
borhoods, and  how  to  recognize  movements  toward  decline  or  improvement  in 
neighborhood  quality  are  critical  to  the  development  of  a  regional  housing 
strategy  which  is  to  reap  maximum  benefits  from  the  existing  housing  stock. 

The  elements  of  a  neighborhood  which  act  to  produce  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  can  be  grouped  into  three  major  types: 
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1)  Access 

•  To  employment 

•  To  public  services  (including  quality  education) 

•  To  shopping 

•  To  recreation 

2)  Social  &  Demographic  Characteristics 

•  Age  distribution  of  population  in  neighborhood 

•  Income  distribution  of  population  in  neighborhood 

•  Educational  levels  of  population  in  neighborhood 

•  Composition  of  households  by  labor  force 
characteristics  and/or  receipt  of  public 
assistance 

•  Relative  level  of  crime  and  vandalism  in  neighborhood 

3)  Housing  Characteristics 

Ranges  in  the  price  of  housing 

Types  of  structure 

Size  of  housing  units 

Quality  of  housing 

Ratio  of  homeowners  to  renters 

These  qualities  of  a  neighborhood  are  in  a  constant  state  of  change. 
This  change  can  be  a  result  of  natural  processes  (such  as  aging  of  the 
population  and  housing  stock),  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  extraneous  occurrences 
(such  as  changes  in  technology,  especially  transportation,  and  changes  in  the 
location  of  production  activities  in  the  region),  or  it  may  result  from  public 
policies  (such  as  the  location  of  highway  and  transit  routes,  expenditures  on 
education  and  zoning  changes).  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  of  a  neighborhood.  The  dynamic  character  of  a  neighborhood 
must  be  understood  if  public  and  private  actions  are  to  result  in  the 
accommodation  of  change. 

It  appears  that  in  most  cases,  low-income  households  will  suffer  the 
most  from  any  change  in  a  neighborhood's  characteristics.  Such  households 
usually  cannot  afford  to  spend  enough  money  on  housing  to  adequately  cover 
the  expense  of  proper  maintenance.  Consequently,  when  a  neighborhood  becomes 
predominantly  low-income,  extensive  physical  decline  is  almost  inevitable. 
In  those  cases  where  older  neighborhoods  have  been  "rediscovered"  by 
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upper-middle  income  families,  the  previous  low-income  households  are  usually 
forced  to  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  as  rents  and  home  values  rise. 
Therefore,  public  policies  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  neighborhoods  and  the  potential   inequities  which  may 
result. 

Conclusions 

Although  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elimination  of  housing 
which  is  in  substandard  condition,  physical  deterioration  appears  to  be 
increasing  in  the  region,  apparently  at  higher  rates  in  some  areas  outside  of 
the  city  than  in  Boston  itself.  This  deterioration  is  closely  linked  with  the 
decline  of  neighborhoods  in  older  areas  of  the  region.  Public  strategies 
must  be  directed  at  utilizing  both  public  and  private  resources  to  reverse 
this  process  of  decline,  where  possible,  and  to  preserve  viable  neighborhoods, 
to  the  advantage  of  all  income  groups. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVITiG  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING 
IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 

SECTION  FIVE:  FUTURE  HOUSING  NEEDS 

In  order  to  effectively  develop  strategies  to  resolve  the  existing 
problems  relating  to  the  supply  of  housing  in  the  region,  it  is  important 
to  understand  projected  future  housing  needs.  Just  as  past  trends  have 
resulted  in  the  problems  which  currently  exist,  future  trends  can  serve 
to  alleviate  these  problems,  aggravate  them,  or  create  entirely  new 
problems.  Although  projections  for  the  future  are  subject  to  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty,  some  events  do  occur  as  a  result  of  fairly 
predictable  processes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  for  housing 
analysis  is  the  impact  of  the  aging  of  the  population  on  the  housing 
stock.  The  following  projections  fire  based  primarily  on  the  aging  of  the 
present  population,  as  well  as  an  assumption  of  slowed  inmigration,  and 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  births  for  women  in  the  child- 
bearing  ages. 

Population  Changes  1970-1980 

By  1980  the  region's  population  is  expected  to  reach  3,225,000,  a 
0.7%  per  year  increase  over  1970.  Figure  Fifteen  indicates  projected 
changes  by  age  groups  for  this  period. 

This  graph  shows  that  increases  in  the  region's  population  are 
dramatically  concentrated  in  a  few  age  categories  with  the  25-44  age  group 
dominating  this  pattern.  There  will  still  be  some  increases  in  the  young 
adult  population  (18-24)  and  an  increase  in  the  elderly  population  (65+). 

Table  Three  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  new  households  which 
will  result  from  increases  in  adult  age  groups  from  1970  to  1980. 
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TABLE  THREE 

Household     Population  New 

Formation     Change  Households 

Age  Group    Factor*       1970-1980  1970-1980 

18-24         .11          59,000  6,490 

25-44         .47         209,000  98,230 

^5-64         .54           3,000  1,620 

65  +           .6          46,000  27,600 

133,940 


If  these  estimates  are  correct,  an  increase  in  the  region's  housing 
stock  of  an  average  rate  of  approximately  13,000  housing  units  per  year  will 
be  required  in  order  to  accommodate  new  household  formation  during  this 
period. 

Population  Changes  1980-1995 

The  1980-1995  period  will  evidence  trends  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  decade  with  some  decline  in  the  growth  rate  to  a  yearly  average  of 
.6%.  The  1995  population  of  the  region  is  projected  to  reach  3,500,000 
persons.  Changes  in  the  copulation  by  age  grouo  are  illustrated  in  Figure 
Sixteen.  Unlike  the  previous  decade,  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  young  adults  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  of 
middle-age  (45-64).  The  increases  in  the  25-44  year  olds  and  persons  65  or 
older  are  approximately  the  same  as  projected  for  the  1970-1980  period. 

Table  Four  presents  expected  increases  in  households  from  1980  to  1995. 
The  annual  increase  in  housing  stock  necessary  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
household  increases  has  decreased  from  somewhat  over  13,000  to  approximately 
11 ,000  units  per  year. 


*The  household  formation  factor  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
each  age  category  who  were  household  heads  as  observed  in  1970  Census  data. 
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TABLE  FOUR 

Age  Group 

Household 
Formation 
Factor 

Population 

Change 

1980-1995 

Hew 

Households 

1980-1995 

18-24 

.11 

(89.000) 

(9,790) 

25-44 

.47 

202,000 

94,940 

45-64 

.54 

90,000 

48,600 

65+ 

.6 

50,000 

30,000 

163,750 

Replacement  Heeds 

The  housing  stock  must  not  only  increase  to  accomodate  increases  in 
the  number  of  households  but  new  construction  must  occur  to  replace  those 
units  which  are  lost  due  to  fire,  flooding,  other  natural  disasters,  and 
demolitions  and  to  offset  the  net  change  resulting  from  mergers  and 
conversions.  In  Table  Five  a  range  of  replacement  estimates  has  been  used 
to  indicate  the  possible  range  of  units  that  must  be  replaced  to  maintain 
the  existing  level  of  housing  stock. 

TABLE  FIVE 

Replacement  New  Construction  Volume 

Rate  Required  for  Replacements 

1%  10,050  units/year 

0.75%  7,540  units/year 

0.5%  5,020  units/year 

Future  Construction  Volumes 

Based  on  these  estimates,  it  appears  that  future  construction  activity 
will  have  to  range  from  18,000  to  23,000  units/year  from  1970  through  1980, 
followed  by  average  volumes  of  16,000  to  21,000  units/year  until  1995. 
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From  1970  to  1995  a  minimum  of  441,300  new  dwelling  units  must 
be  constructed.  This  is  based  on  a  projected  increase  of  297,500 
households,  a  need  to  replace  142,300  dwelling  units  (0.5%  p. a. 
replacement  rate),  and  an  addition  of  1,500  dwelling  units  to  obtain 
a  3.5%  vacancy  rate.  Figure  Seventeen  illustrates  a  projected  schedule 
of  building  permit  activity  which  would  be  required  to  produce  this 
number  of  housing  units  by  1995. 

Increases  by  Regional  Sectors 

Based  on  the  previous  analysis  of  the  changing  age  structure  of  the 
region  and  current  population  projections  for  each  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  region,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  where  growth  in  the  number  of 
households  will  occur  in  the  region  at  the  sector  level.  Figure  Eighteen 
illustrates  these  estimates  for  1995.  These  estimates  project  further 
decentralization  of  the  region  and,  by  1995,  the  core  will  lose  22,000 
households  and  the  west,  southwest  and  southeast  sectors  will  receive 
the  greatest  increases  in  households. 

Future  Needs  for  Housing  Assistance 

It  is  expected  that  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  need  of 
housing  assistance  will  not  decrease  through  1995.  Since  housing 
costs  appear  to  be  increasing  faster  than  income,  this  probably 
represents  a  conservative  assumption.  Table  Six  demonstrates  how 
housing  assistance  needs  will  rise  from  1970  through  1995.  For 
purposes  of  illustration,  it  was  assumed  that  an  average  annual  housing 
effort  of  5000  subsidized  units /year  would  be  maintained  from  1974 
through  1995.  This  figure  represents  a  relatively  high  estimate  of 


*"Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing  Needs  in  the  Boston  Region", 
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PAST  BUILDING  PERMIT  ACTIVITY  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  FUTURE  PERMIT 
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FIGURE  18 


METROPOLITAN     AREA    PLANNING    COUNCIL 
BOSTON     REGION 

ESTIMATED   CHANGES   IN   THE    NUMBER 
OF  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  SECTOR, 
1970-1995. 
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housing  effort,  given  present  trends  in  funding  resources  for  housing 
assistance.  Table  Six  in  fact  provides  an  optimistic  outlook  since 
it  conservatively  estimates  housing  assistance  needs  and  provides  a 
high  estimate  of  increases  in  housing  assistance.  Even  under  such 
circumstances  by  1995  less  than  half  of  the  region's  need  for  housing 
assistance  would  be  met.  Furthermore  the  number  of  households  in  need 
of  assistance  but  not  receiving  any  would  be  reduced  by  only  14%  from 
1970  to  1995. 

Conclusions 

The  near  future  (to  1980)  will  witness  a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of 
households  in  the  family-raising  segment  of  their  life  cycle.  This  trend 
will  continue  throughout  the  next  twenty  years.  Such  households  have 
traditionally  preferred  single-family  homes  in  suburban  locations.  At 
present,  there  is  no  strong  evidence  that  this  preference  will  change 
significantly.  Consequently,  if  past  trends  should  continue,  the  significant 
increase  in  the  population  of  this  age  group  implies  increased  tendencies 
toward  decentralization  of  the  region.  Furthermore,  given  the  high  land 
costs  in  the  inner  suburbs,  new  single-family  units  would  tend  to  be 
constructed  in  the  outer  areas  of  the  region.  Development  in  some  of  these 
areas  is  likely  to  entail  new  public  investments  in  infrastructure  (roads, 
sewers,  schools,  etc.)  in  order  to  service  these  new  homes. 
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Throughout  the  next  twenty  years,  there  will  be  a  steady  increase  in 
the  elderly  population  of  the  region.  While  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  elderly  are  likely  to  prefer  to  remain  in  the  units  they  presently 
occupy,  it  is  expected  that  many  will  seek  smaller  multi-family  units  either 
out  of  preference  or  necessity  (physical  or  financial  inability  to  main- 
tain larger  housing  units).  These  houseiiolds  will,  for  the  most  part, 
tend  to  seek  locations  with  a  high  degree  c^   access  to  a  variety  of 
services. 

Young  households  will  increase  until  1980  and  then  will  begin  to 
decrease  as  the  lower  birth  rates  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  limit 
the  numbers  in  this  age  group.  Until  their  numbers  decrease,  they  will 
continue  to  add  to  the  demand  pressures  on  small,  multi-family  units. 

Although  the  future  growth  of  the  region  is  projected  to  be  modest,  the 
nature  of  this  increase  will  place  demand  pressures  on  the  existing  stock 
which  can  only  be  met  by  maintaining  a  level  of  construction  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  in  the  early  seventies.  These  projections  depend  on 
the  assumption  that  past  trends  for  net  migration  and  household  formation 
will  persist  through  the  twenty-five  year  period,  1970-1995. 

Since  total  estimates  for  future  production  requirements  are  based 
on  estimates  for  the  replacement  of  existing  stock  as  well  as  estimates 
for  increases  in  the  number  of  households,  total  production  needs  for  the 
future  can  be  reduced  by  increased  efforts  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate 
the  existing  stock.  Replacement  rates  will,  therefore,  vary  from  5,000- 
10,000  units  per  year.  In  order  to  accommodate  projected  increases  in 
households,  however,  new  construction  must  in  addition  increase  the 
size  of  the  region's  housing  stock  by  an  average  of  13,000  dwelling 
units/year  from  1970  to  1980  and  by  an  average  of  11,000  dwelling  units/year 
from  1980  to  1995.  A  pattern  of  building  permit  activity  necessary  to 
accomplish  minimum  production  needs  has  already  been  presented  in  Figure 
Seventeen. 
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Figure  Nineteen  compares  this  production  schedule  to  projected 
increases  in  households.  It  also  indicates  how  projected  increases  in 
housing  assistance  needs  compare  to  projected  increases  in  housing 
assistance  as  well  as  to  increases  in  the  total  housing  stock.  This 
figure  demonstrates  several  important  trends.  First,  the  present  low 
level  of  production  will  cause  a  severe  housing  shortage  through  the 
next  five  to  eight  years  with  the  total  number  of  units  in  the  region 
falling  below  the  total  number  of  households,  given  present  population 
projections  and  household  formation  behavior.  Second,  the  majority  of 
households  requiring  housing  assistance  will  have  to  rely  on  the  private 
market  for  housing,  even  though  this  maket  is  likely  to  be  very  tight 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 


FtGURE  19 

POSSIBLE    HOUSING  MARKET  CONDITIONS   THROUGH    1995     BASED  ON    CURRENT 
TRENDS    IN  THE  BOSTON    REGION 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
HOUSING  IN  THE  BOSTON  REGION 

SECTION  SIX:  SUMMARY 

Summary 

This  report  has  identified  four  principal  types 
of  problems  relating  to  the  supply  of  housing: 
(1)  Production  volumes;  (2)  Cost  of  housing;  (3)  Location 
of  housing,  mix  of  housing  types,  and  the  opportunity  to 
occupy  suitable  housing;  and  (4)  Maintenance  of  the  existing 
housing  structure  and  the  preservation  or  revitalization  of 
neighborhoods.  Future  housing  needs  have  also  been  identified. 
A  brief  outline  of  each  section  follows. 
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SECTION  ONE:  PRODUCTION  VOLUMES 

-Production  in  the  sixties  was  not  great  enough 
to  replace  all  of  the  substandard  units  existing 
in  1960. 

-Overcrowding  was  reduced  substantially  from 
1960  -  1970  but  chiefly  as  a  result  of  a 
reduction  in  average  household  size. 

-As  of  1970,  there  was  a  shortage  of  100,000 
dwelling  units  in  standard  condition  throughout 
the  region. 

-Although  it  appears  that  this  shortage  did  not 
increase  from  1970  through  1974,  this  was  only 
accomplished  by  building  permits  averaging  a 
record  18,000  dwelling  units/year.  Currently, 
building  permits  are  at  a  15  year  low  of  less 
(than  10,000)  dwelling  units/year. 
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SECTION  TWO:  THE  COST  OF  HOUSING 

-The  Consumer  Price  Index  indicates  that  the  cost 
of  housing,  especially  of  home  ownership,  has 
risen  dramatically  since  1968.  These  increases 
have  outstripped  increases  in  all  other  consumer 
items  except  for  the  recent  increases  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  utilities. 

-The  moderate  level  of  increases  in  average  rent 
levels  may  either  signify  reduction  in  maintenance 
expenditures  or  a  delay  in  the  impact  of  increased 
financing  costs. 

-National  data  on  HUD/FHA  insured  mortgages  indicate 
households  are  spending  a  greater  portion  of  their 
income  to  buy  a  more  modest  housing  package. 

-Nationally,  the  fastest  rising  costs  in  residential 
construction  are  the  cost  of  land  and  the  cost  of 
financing  construction. 

-The  average  monthly  mortgage  payment  for  buying  an 
existing  home  has  increased  by  159%  over  the  last 
ten  years.  The  monthly  cost  of  amortizing  $1,000  over 
20  years  has  risen  from  $6.76  in  1965  to  $9.15  in  1975. 
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-A  decreasing  proportion  of  households  in  the  region 
can  afford  to  buy  their  own  homes.  Renters  must  pay  a 
larger  portion  of  their  income  for  housing. 

-While  average,  real  income  for  families  in  the  region 
increased  from  1960  -  1970,  there  are  growing  disparities 
between  families  of  lower  and  upper  incomes. 
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SECTION  THREE:  MEETING  THE  HOUSING  NEEDS  THROUGHOUT  THE  REGION 
FOR  ALL  AGES,  INCOME  LEVELS,  RACIAL  AND  MINORITY 
GROUPS 

-There  appears  to  be  a  poor  match  of  housing  supply  and 

housing  needs  in  terms  of  location,  size  of  unit,  price 

and  tenure. 

-Vacancy  rate  data  indicates  a  severe  shortage  of  rental 
housing  in  the  majority  of  communities  in  the  region. 

-Large  families  have  an  especially  difficult  time  finding 
suitable  housing  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

-A  minimum  of  25%  of  the  households  in  the  Boston  Region  are 
in  need  of  housing  assistance. 

-The  mobility  of  households  of  lower  income  is  limited  by  the 
present  concentrations  of  both  subsidized  and  non-subsidized 
modestly  priced  housing  in  the  region. 

-In  1970,  190,000  elderly  households  were  in  need  of  housing 
assistance.  Due  to  inflation  and  increases  in  the  region's 
elderly  population  this  need  has  probably  increased  substantially. 

-There  exists  a  number  of  obstacles  to  improving  the  location 
and  mix  of  housing  in  the  region,  many  of  which  result  from 
local  government  policies  with  respect  to  land  use,  environmental 
protection  and  the  control  of  growth. 

-The  Boston  area  has  a  higher  level  of  segregation  then  most  other 
large  metropolitan  areas.  Furthermore,  the  level  of  segregation 
in  the  region  has  been  increasing. 
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-The  lack  of  suitable  housing  opportunities  throughout 
the  region  acts  to  restrict  the  movement  of  the  population 
in  the  region.  This  can  be  a  hindrance  to  realizing  the 
region's  potential  for  economic  growth  and  higher  levels 
of  per  capita  income. 
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SECTION  FOUR:   PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  EXISTING 
STOCK  OF  HOUSING  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PRESERVATION  OF  VIABLE  NEIGHBORHOODS 


-Substandard  conditions  in  the  region  appear  to  be  occurring 
as  a  result  of  gradual  physical  deterioration  produced  by 
undermaintenance  as  well  as  inadequate  construction. 

-Substandard  conditions  appear  to  be  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  outside  the  City  of  Boston. 

-There  are  three  major  types  of  obstacles  to  improving  the 
condition  of  substandard  housing: 
•shortage  of  funds 
•disincentives  to  investment 

•obstacles  inherent  to  the  process  of  repairing  and 
maintaining  housing. 

-Many  of  the  obstacles  to  better  maintenance  of  the  existing 
stock  which  were  identified  relate  to  the  impact  of 
neighborhoods  on  housing  condtions. 

-There  appear  to  be  three  important  sets  of  characteristics 
which  characterize  a  neighborhood: 
•Access 

•Social  &  Demographic  Characteristics 
•Housing  Characteristics 

-These  characteristics  are  in  a  constant  state  of  change. 
It  is  not  possible  therefore  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
of  a  neighborhood. 
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-Many  of  the  changes  which  a  neighborhood  may  undergo  are  to 
the  disadvantage  of  low  income  residents  who  are  either 
forced  to  live  in  low  quality  housing  or  are  priced  out 
of  neighborhoods  being  upgraded. 

-Public  strategies  must  be  directed  at  utilizing  both  public 
and  private  resources  to  reverse  this  process  of  decline, 
where  possible,  and  to  preserve  or  revitalize  neighborhoods, 
to  the  advantage  of  all  income  groups. 
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SECTION  FIVE:  FUTURE  HOUSING  NEEDS 

-Although  the  region's  population  is  expected  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  0.7%  per  year,  the  number  of  households  in 
the  region  will  be  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1.4%  per  year. 

-The  stock  of  dwelling  units  in  the  region  must  increase  at 
an  average  of  over  13,000  units  per  year  from  1970  through 
1980  and  at  an  average  of  11,000  units  per  year  from  1980 
through  1995  to  meet  projected  household  formation. 

-To  meet  both  household  formation  needs  and  replacement  needs, 
housing  starts  will  have  to  range  from  an  average  of  18,000 
to  23,000  units  per  year  from  1970  through  1980,  and  16,000 
units/year  from  1980  through  1995. 

-Conservation  of  existing  housing  may  reduce  the  number  of 
yearly  housing  starts  required  to  meet  future  housing  needs 
but  will  not  diminish  the  estimates  of  the  increases  in  the 
region's  housing  stock  which  must  occur  to  accomodate  new 
households  in  the  future. 

-Because  of  the  age  structure  of  the  population  projected  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  future  production  will  have  to  concen- 
trate much  more  heavily  on  the  construction  of  larger  units 
than  it  has  in  the  first  part  of  this  decade. 
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-The  highest  level  of  increase  in  the  number  of  households 
in  the  region  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  west,  southwest, 
and  southeast  sectors  of  the  region. 

-It  is  estimated  that  by  1980  there  will  be  approximately 
297,500  households  in  need  of  housing  assistance,  and  by 
1995,  this  need  will  have  increased  to  341,700  households. 

-At  a  relatively  high  rate  of  subsidized  housing  effort  of 
5,000  units/year,  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  1995  the 
region  would  only  meet  45%  of  its  need  for  housing  assistance, 
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Overview 

The  findings  of  this  report  present  a  number  of  implications 
for  planning  for  future  housing  needs  in  the  Boston  region.  In 
general,  it  appears  that  households  will  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  or  continue  living  in  housing  of  the  size  or  quality 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  unless  present  trends  are  dramati- 
cally altered. 

The  rapid  increase  in  housing  costs  relative  to  increases  in 
household  income  will  be  a  major  factor  responsible  for  future  pro- 
blems in  meeting  housing  needs  in  the  region.  This  trend  will 
reduce  the  effective  demand  for  new  construction  and  put  pressure 
on  the  existing  supply  at  a  time  when  the  region  will  be  facing 
high  levels  of  need  for  units  for  farrrilies  and  a  continued  increase  in 
need  for  mul tifeniily  units.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  housing  appears 
to  be  determined  in  a  large  part  by  forces  which  are  not  specifically 
responsive  to  housing  demand  will  make  the  resolution  of  this  problem 
extremely  difficult.  Financing  costs,  property  taxes,  home  heating 
costs,  and  construction  costs  are  influenced  by  a  wide  variety  of 
factors  relatv^d  to  the  national  economy  and  federal  monetary  practices, 
as  well  as  multitude  of  federal,  state,  and  local  policies  dealing 
with  social,  environmental  and  fiscal  concerns.   In  addition,  because  of 
the  minimum  requirements  established  by  regulations  and  public  policies, 
builders  are  unable  to  respond  to  reductions  in  the  demand  for  higher 
priced  housing  by  producing  more  modest  dwelling  units. 
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Moreover,  the  high  cost  of  financing  relative  to  its  cost  ten 
years  ago  and  the  generally  high  cost  of  housing  will  act  to  greatly 
reduce  turnover  andf iltering  in  the  owner-occupied  stock.  Consequently, 
younger  families  looking  for  a  home  to  purchase  in  order  to  settle  and 
raise  children  will  not  find  many  opportunities  in  those  suburbs 
developed  primarily  during  the  past  few  decades  although  there  may 
be  school  and  infrastructure  capacity  there  to  service  these  house- 
holds. This  will  place  pressures  on  the  conimunitios  in  the  outer 
areas  with  cheaper,  undeveloped  land  to  absorb  a  large  share  of  these 
young  families  and  undergo  major  school  and  infrastructure  construction 
to  accomodate  this  type  of  growth. 

The  problem  of  revitalizing  deteriorated  neighborhoods  in  older 
urban  and  suburban  areas  poses  an  awesoiue  challengfi  to  conserve  the 
existing  housing  stock  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  these  areas  and  to  offset  the  rising  costs  of  new  construction  to 
meet  the  needs  of  additional  households.  Effective  strategies  capable 
of  meeting  this  challenge  will  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  complex 
inter-relationships  which  govern  neighborhood  change. 

Elimination  of  segregation  in  the  region  cannot  be  accomplished 
until  the  location  of  modestly  priced  or  subsidized  housing  permits 
households  with  low  and  moderate  incomes  to  have  a  greater  variety  of 
locations  in  which  they  can  choose  to  reside.  Simultaneously  there 
must  be  an  elimination  of  the  severe  disparities  in  income  between 
white  and  minority  households  through  the  integration  of  minorities  inLo 
the  economic  mainstream  of  the  region.  These  two  conditions  are  pre- 
requisites to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  fair  housing  and  equal 
opportunity  laws. 
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The  development  of  strategies  capable  of  dealing  effectively  with 
these  problems  requires  that  the  Council  examine  and  develop  policies 
which  pertain  to  several  important  issues.  Among  these  issues  to  be 
addressed  are  the  following: 


What  are  the  roles  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  meeting 
housing  needs? 

For  Exafiiple: 

.  Can  mechanisms  be  found  which  can  significantly  improve  the 
operation  of  the  private  housing  market? 

.  Can  public  development  offer  cost  or  other  advantages? 

.  Are  there  sufficient  public  monies  which  can  be  made  available 
to  meet  current  and  future  housing  assistance  needs? 


To  what  extent  should  residential  development  be  encouraged  primarily 
in  suburban  or  urban  areas? 

For  oxaniplG: 

.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  lower  income 
households  of  residing  in  urban  and  suburban  environments? 

.  What  will  be  the  impact  on  housing  of  land  use  strategies  which 
encourage  further  decentralization,  infill  of  existing  developed 
urban  and  suburban  areas,  or  increased  centralization  of  the 
region's  |)opulation? 


How  realistic  are  current  standards  for  housing  and  residential 
development  in  view  of  current  increases  in  housing  costs  relative 
to  income? 

For  example: 

.  Can  building  codes,  zoning  and  other  regulations  be  revised  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  and  still 
result  in  sound  dwelling  units? 
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As  the  cost  of  housing  relative  to  income  increases,  what  kind 
of  tradeoffs  in  terms  of  type  of  structure,  density,  or  size, 
or  quality  of  unit  will  households  be  required  to  make? 


A  full  discussion  of  these  issues  will  be  required  as  the 
Council  develops  plans  and  strategies  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  the  Boston  region. 
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